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CHILD LABOR NOTES 


By KATE CLUGSTON 


LL over the country newspapers are headlining the 
A “stay-in-school” motif. School and P.T.A. officials, 
mayors of cities, governors of states, national and 
local organizations, the War Manpower Commission, offi- 
cials of the Army and Navy, the Children’s Bureau, the 
Federal Office of Education and the National Child Labor 
Committee insist that teen age boys and girls will best serve 
our country by remaining in 
the classroom. 


Though the recruitment of young agricultural labor was 
better organized this year than it was in 1942, there con- 
tinued to be shortages, largely because of the higher wages 
being paid in industry. In August, manufacturers in Erie 
County, Pennsylvania, were reported to be releasing all 
farm youth and ordering them back to the farm. Early in 
September there were urgent calls from several states for 
apple and tomato pickers. The 
salvaging of these and other 





The Boston Globe writes 
editorially: ‘Tomorrow we 
face enigmas. Social, eco- 
nomic and cultural issues of 
great moment must be met 
wisely. An inadequately 
schooled younger generation 
will not only risk dropping to 
the status of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. It will 
also create an extremely dan- 
gerous (because ill-trained 
mentally) ‘lost generation.’ ” 

A Louisiana paper sums the 
arguments up even more ex- 
actly: “The classroom is every 
child’s wartime battle station. 
We must have intelligent, 
well-educated citizens of 
sound judgment to deal with 
the difficult problems of to- 
day. We must have replace- 
ments of scientists, engineers, 
economists, doctors, nurses 
and other specialists to plan 
and build for national defense 
as well as for social and eco- 
nomic progress.” 

A rapid scanning of recent newspaper items will still 
further serve to expand the fundamental thesis, which 
seems to be shared alike by northern and southern editors. 

Nowhere is any inconsistency discovered between the 
stay-in-school policy and the program last June of urging 
youth to help directly in meeting the manpower shortage. 
It is generally agreed that boys and girls between the ages 
of 14 and 17 did an excellent vacation job. The Children’s 
Bureau estimates that more than 4,000,000 children were 
at work this summer in industry and agriculture. In Youngs- 
town, Ohio, steel mills and industrial plants were hiring 
16 and 17 year old boys more enthusiastically than older 
ones because “‘the older group were susceptible to selective 
service.” : 
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“The motion is to make the office boy a junior partner, 
thus assuring his continual valuable services!” 








essential fall crops is being 
made possible, in many com- 
munities, by part-time work 
projects, supervised by and 
coordinated with the local 
schools. 

Between September 1940 
and September 1942, the na- 
tional high school enrollment 
had already dropped 8.5 per 
cent — or 572,000 boys and 
girls. Newspaper reports of 
enrollments this year are con- 
flicting and often alarming. 
According to the National 
Education Association's Com- 
mission for the Defense of 
Democracy, 3,000,000 boys 
and girls under 18 have left 
school to work, of whom 
900,000 are under 16. Senior 
and vocational high schools 
have suffered most; elemen- 
tary schools incline to show 
gains. New York City’s voca- 
tional schools show a loss of 
7,827 pupils. The decrease 
in its academic high school 
enrollment has not been much greater than might be 
expected from-a decreasing adolescent population. 

In Suffolk County, New York, where the population has 
not been decreasing and the number of children in ele- 
mentary and junior high school has materially increased, 
there has also been a marked drop in senior high school 
enrollment. Cincinnati reports a decrease of 8 per cent in its 
junior, senior and vocational high schools, despite an in- 
crease in elementary school and kindergarten attendance. 
While the enrollment in Wilmington, Delaware, is less 
than it was last year, the difference is so small as to indicate 
that most of the boys and girls who formerly attended 
school are back at their desks. Reports from Newark, New 

(Continued on page 3) 
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A TRIBUTE TO MR. DINWIDDIE 


it the long and frequently acrimonious campaign for 
better regulation of child labor the name of Courtenay 
Dinwiddie was of much importance. As general secretary 
of the National Child Labor Committee, with headquarters 
in Washington, he worked quietly and effectively for many 
years. Mr. Dinwiddie, who died Sept. 13, placed his chief 
reliance, as the board of trustees of the committee says in 
a resume of his work, “upon information and persuasion 
rather than marshalling the forces of coercion.” He was 
active in seeing to it that child labor was protected under 
the codes of the natiorfal recovery act. Later he turned his 
attention to the plight of agricultural child laborers, par- 
ticularly those who migrate from crop to crop; although he 
accomplished some things, this group is still one of the 
most difficult of child-labor problems. He was never de- 
terred by the failure of his organization to obtain ratification 
of the child labor amendment. Instead, he went straight 
ahead, doing the best he could with the tools that were 
practical. Although the regulation of child labor still has 
its imperfections, the fact that it is better than it used to 
be may be credited in large part to Mr. Dinwiddie’s steady 
work.—N. Y. Herald-Tribune, September 26. 


EASY MONEY 


SURVEY conducted by the New York Labor Depart- 
A ment has ascertained that a typical 16 or 17 year old 
boy, placed by the U. S. Employment Service in a routine 
factory job in New York State today, earns about 50 cents 
an hour and works a 48 hour week, with overtime usually 
paid after 40 hours. In war industries young workers can 
earn $40 and more. Wages in construction and transporta- 
tion industries are considerably higher, the median for 
junior workers being 75 cents an hour. 

One boy, nt pra in a Connecticut story, brought home 
$70 at the end of his first week. Many do not bring their 
money home. Many do not need to work. Their parents are 
often making better money than ever before in their lives. 

From other sources we hear of 14 and 15 year olds, not 
usually placed by the U. S. Employment Service but having 
no difficulty in finding jobs independently, earning from 
$16 to $25 a week—with the former figure often paid for 
part-time work. 

In commenting on a study made by his Committee on 
Child Delinquency and Employment, Governor Henry 
Schricker of Indiana said, “Big wages will give . . . afalse 
value of money from this time on. Say the youth gets $30 
to $40 a week, when at no other time, at this particular age, 
could he earn more than half that much. When peace comes 


again, will he be willing to work for less? One way to guard 
against a false value of money is for the parent to require 
the boy to save the bulk of his wage. Let him invest the 
money in War Bonds, put it in a savings account or help 
the family.” 

An editorial in the Springfield, Massachusetts, Evening 
Union sums the whole problem up in a sentence, “The 
average boy of teen age . . . has developed an idea of the 
worth of his services that rivals that of a bank president.” 


MESSENGERS UNDER FEDERAL ACT 


Feri acne decision bearing on coverage of the 

child labor | sagen of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
was given by Judge Rifkind, of the United States District 
Court, on October 8. The decision held that messenger boys 
employed by Western Union are covered by the Act, despite 
the Company’s contention that it is not a producer of goods 
but oe transmits the ideas of others. Judge Rifkind 
stated: 

“One cannot escape the prohibition of the statute by inventing 
a magic carpet... . If the execution of the statutory command 
is an unreasonable burden upon the prosecution of the War, 
Congress, which has the means of ascertaining all the facts, 
rather than the courts, should be called on for relief.” 

He stated further that the history of this labor statute 
“is consistent only with the conclusion that Congress intended 
to keep the arteries of commerce free from the pollution by 
the sweat of child labor.” 

The court found that 11 per cent of all messengers em- 
ployed by the Western Union were less than 16 years old. 
The order is being appealed. 


CHILDREN’S BUREAU RULINGS 


N May 14 and October 7, the Children’s Bureau issued 
modifications of regulations under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, basing the rulings upon wartime labor short- 
age and limiting them to the duration and 6 months after. 
The earlier modification permits minors between 14 and 
16 to work until 10 p.m. in fresh fruit or vegetable packing 
sheds for a period of not more than 8 weeks in any calendar 


year. The later ruling permits children of this age group to _ 


be employed in the heading and peeling of shrimps, but 
not after 8 p.m. 

In both cases the work must be outside of school hours, 
limited to 6 days and 40 hours a week, and adequate meal 
periods and sanitary arrangements must be provided. 


FATHER WHO MADE CHILD WORK 


IS JAILED 
rr Dearborn, Michigan, on October 13, Municipal Judge 
George T. Martin penalized the parents of a 15 year old 
girl. Refusing to send her to school, they had insisted on 
putting her into a factory job instead. 

Saying that he hoped his action would be “a lesson to 
other neglectful parents,’ Judge Martin fined the father, 
Alonzo Ansell, $50 and ordered him to spend five week- 
ends in jail. He gave the mother the choice of spending 
ninety days in jail or giving up her own factory job. 

The Judge said the parents had obtained a fraudulent 
birth certificate for their daughter to get the factory job. 
She was represented as 18. Judge Martin said that four 
other children had been left to shift for themselves while 
the parents worked. 
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CHILD LABOR NOTES 
(Continued from page 1) 


Jersey, and from Los Angeles, California, are similar. With 
the reopening of the schools, the majority of the 16 and 17 
yeat old boys, employed in the Union Station at Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, have gone back to their studies. 


The number of standard working papers issued for full- 
time year-round employment continues to mount. In New 
York City, from September 1, 1942 to July 31, 1943, 
the number was 83,430 as compared with 45,802 for the 
same period during the previous year, and 23,227 three 
years ago. According to a Washington, D. C., newspaper, 
laws preventing girls of 16 and 17 from working after 
7 p.m. have kept many girls of that age out of school and 
employed in afternoon jobs. Boys, who may work till 10 
p.m., are dissatisfied because the law does not permit their 
employment until midnight or later. The Washington 
Board of Education is endeavoring, it is reported, to loosen 
the night work law to permit girls to work till 10 p.m. or 
failing that to arrange for a morning session beginning 
before 9:30, so that pupils may take paying afternoon jobs. 
On the other hand, it is opposing a bill which would permit 
boys of 14 and 15 to work as pin setters until 11 p.m. and 
those of 16 and 17 to work until midnight. 


Junior and senior high school pupils between 14 and 18 
all over the country are doing part-time work at “fantastic” 
wages. Some youth on part time are earning more than their 
full-time teachers do. In a number of states the child labor 
sections of the Labor Code are being modified or suspended 
for the duration. Connecticut’s Governor, by such a sus- 
pension, has made it possible for boys and girls of 16 and 
over to work 55 hours a week or at night. However, Labor 
Commissioner Danaher insists that he will abide by the 
State 16 year minimum for children in industrial plants. 
Various employers throughout the country are cooperating 
on part-time school-work projects. In Canton, Ohio, one 
firm is reported to be planning to hire enough high school 
juniors and seniors on a part-time basis to staff an entire new 
assembly plant. Los Angeles, Burbank and Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, have worked out, with the Lockheed Aircraft Com- 
pany, a 4-4 plan—either four hours a day of work and school 
or four alternate weeks of each. Hiring is done through 
the schools. Douglas Aircraft and the Alameda Naval Air 


‘ Station have adopted a somewhat similar system and many 


large and small industrial plants throughout the Nation 
are following their example. Factories around Boston have 
set up “broken shifts” for school students, covering periods 
from 3 p.m. to 7 p.m. or from 6 p.m. to 10 p.m., with 
housewives working the other four hours of the shift in 
question. 


A special dispensation for the Curtiss-Wright Company 
under New York’s Murray-Todd law is deserving of atten- 
tion. It allows 16 and 17 year old boys to work on the night 
shift until 12:30 instead of 12 at night. Formerly, although 
they ceased work at 12, there was no transportation to en- 
able them to leave the plant before the adult workers did so. 


The Michigan Department of Labor and Industry now 
permits 16 and 17 year old boys to work in the AC Spark 
Plug Division of General Motors between 5 a.m. and 10 

.m. and up to 54 hours a week. Michigan, also, has fol- 
owed the example of a number of other states and the De- 


partment of Labor lowered the age limit.for pin setters in 
bowling alleys to 15 years, providing no boy works more 
than a 10 hour day of school and work or a 48 hour week. 
Students will be permitted to work on alternate days only 
and not later than 11:30 at night. In New Orleans, a special 
dispensation permits 16 and 17 year old girls to work from 
7 to 9 on Thursday nights. Wilmington has a 10 p.m. cur- 
few—except for pin boys! 

Violations during the summer and early fall have been 
numerous. A ruling by New York’s Supreme Court Justice 
Benn Kenyon refused to allow children under 14 years to 
work in the Cato bean camp of the Comstock Canning 
Company because of poor sanitary and living conditions. 
The State Labor Department made 5,952 inspections dur- 
ing August, chiefly in resort hotels, and a total of 497 child 
labor violations was reported, over one-third of all viola- 
tions. In North Carolina more than half the violations of 
State labor laws in 1942-43 were for child labor offenses. 
Texas newspapers report instances of children of 11 work- 
ing, sometimes until 1 a.m. In Norfolk, Virginia, some of 
the most aggravated child labor violations involve ice and 
coal truck drivers and employees serving beer and wine. 
Among the most persistent offenders throughout the coun- 
try are canneries (particularly those which pack sea food), 
bottling companies, hotels and restaurants, bowling alleys, 
amusement parks and service stations, operators of motor 
vehicles and plants using power-driven, wood-working 
machinery. 


CHILD LABOR LAW UNPATRIOTIC 


gem is a letter designed to bring tears to the eyes of 
the most hardened opponent of child labor! 

“As president of the Chevrolet Aviation Engine Plant No. 2 
Bowling League, I wish to protest the ruling of the Child Labor 
Law prohibiting boys under 18 years of age from pinsticking 
after 12 o’clock midnight. Due to the fact that most of our boys 
18 years old or over are working in war plants or serving our 
Government in the armed forces, it is impossible for the owners 
of bowling alleys to get boys of that age. Therefore, this law 
stops the men and women of our war plants that work the 
second shift from enjoying one of the few remaining recrea- 
tional outlets left. - 

“Most of the alleys have midnight leagues for the swing 
shift Fridays so that the pinstickers do not have to get up for 
school on Saturdays. This ruling should be changed for the 
duration. It would allow the boys to earn money to buy War 
Bonds and also help keep up the morale of us war workers.” 


HIRED OUT AS SLAVE, SAYS SON 


ONALD HAWK, 16, undernourished and emaci- 

ated, told the City Judge of Elkhart, Indiana, last 

summer that he became virtually a slave to a truck driver 
for 25 cents a week. 


The boy said that his father had hired him out to the 
driver for $15 a month, of which he received only 25 cents 
a week. He worked from 5 a.m. until 11 p.m. and then had 
to collect garbage in the city until 12:30 a.m. 

The boy told a deputy sheriff that the truck driver had 
beaten him with a pipe wrench. When he complained to 
his father, he was told to return to work or he would be 
sent to reform school. 
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HAVE YOU READ 


EDGAR GARDNER MurPHY. By Maud King Murphy. New Y ork 
City, 1943. (Private printing) 

In a brief biography, based upon his wife’s records and 
memories, we are given an intimate picture of the man who 
was the founder of the child labor movement in this coun- 
try and who, according to Felix Adler, had in him, “some- 
thing of the quality of the religious seer.” Working against 
the perpetual handicap of ill health; this Southerner was 
honored alike by North and South. Words spoken when 
he was awarded an honorary Master of Arts degree at Yale 
in 1904, remained increasingly true. He was a “‘constructive 
statesman and philanthropist . . . rendering original, unique 
and powerful service to both white and black.” 


BROTHERS UNDER THE SKIN. By Carey McWilliams. Little, 

Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. 1943. $3.00. 
Speaking as always for the downtrodden of this nation, 
Carey McWilliams discusses our minority groups. In pass- 
ing, he makes the point that child labor is a side issue of a 
narrow, authoritarian tradition, which from the beginning 
has opposed our generous, liberal, democratic tradition. 
Among the remedial measures he proposes are: a Fair Racial 
Practice Act, reinterpretation of the Bill of Rights, abolition 
of the poll tax, and correlation of our domestic racial prac- 
tice with our international theories. 


Do You KNow Lasor? By James Myers. The John Day Co., 
New York City. 1943. Paper-bound, $1.00; cloth-bound, 
$2.00. 

This discussion of industrial relations gives in brief and 

impartial form factual information derived by the author, 

primarily from first-hand experience as personnel director 
in a factory and, for the past 17 years, as Industrial Secretary 
of the Federal Council of Churches. The author's aim is to 
promote public understanding of the policies and practices 


of labor unions and the issues involved in industrial con- 
troversies in the hope that this will suggest “ways to peace- 
ful and constructive industrial progress.”’ 


AGE AS A FACTOR IN SUSCEPTIBILITY OF YOUNG WORKERS 
To Toxic SuBsTANces. By William M. Schmidt, M.D. 
Reprinted from The Journal of Pediatrics, St. Louis, Janu- 
ary, 1943. 

Experimental evidence, according to this article, indicates 

that growing boys and girls are probably more susceptible 

than adults to injury from industrial poisons. Moreover, 
their lack of mature judgment renders them more likely to 


- neglect the use of personal protective measures and observ- 


ance of safe practices. The author urges that persons under 
18 years be excluded from occupations in which there is 
exposure to toxic substances even though control measures 
considered adequate for adults are in operation. 


TENANTS OF THE ALMIGHTY. By Arthur Raper. Macmillan 
Company, New York City. 1943. $3.50. 

Mr. Raper’s excellently illustrated, eminently readable his- 
tory of Greene County, Georgia, is in reality a concentrated 
history of the small, independent southern farmer, whom 
he calls ‘the backbone of our nation.” At least a third of 
the book is devoted to a detailed and sympathetic portrayal 
of the Farm Security Administration—a presentation of its 
wartime value and its post-war necessity. 


WARTIME EMPLOYMENT OF Boys AND GIRLS UNDER 18. 
Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1943. 5 cents. 

A discussion of the impact of the War on child labor, with 

special reference to-the increase in the number of children 

and young people employed, the conditions under which 
they are working, relaxation of legal safeguards and desir- 
able standards for employment. 
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FOmClORS Biiviciiccccccicsscscscsssdesccececssscos to assist in your work. 
oe I cis ella cnilahiecaahild dulce aladelisalcnpapeiallinebenpios seine 
Courtesy, Newark Evening News 
“Frankly, I'm interested in the money — not 3 
whether the job has a future — Besides, I have A d d i 
to go back to the seventh grade in the Fall!” ress PTITITITITITITITITITITITITT TTT $ ecccccce decccccccccesees: 


“Lack of education among the masses is the funda- 
mental weakness of the backward nations.” 


Fiorello H. La Guardia 
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